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the siege with activity; they constructed enormous works, they endeavoured
to throw a dam across the harbour, but in vain. The skilful seamen of
Carthage contrived to carry provision ships into the harbour through the
midst of the Roman fleet. Their navy lay at hand in the Bay of Drepana,
ready to take advantage of any remissness on the part of the Romans.
Yet the invincible perseverance of- the Romans would have prevailed
but for the headstrong folly of the patrician consul for the year 249 B.C.
This was P. Claudius, a younger son of the old censor, brother of him who
had relieved Messana. As he lay before Lilybseum, he formed a plan for
surprising the enemy's fleet at Drepana, and left his station for this pur-
pose. In vain he was warned by the pullarii, that the sacred chickens
would not feed. "Then let them drink," said the irreverent commander,
and threw them into the sea. But the men were much dispirited by the
omen and the contempt of the omen. And the consul had managed matters
with so little secrecy and skill tliat the enemy were informed of his intended
attack. As the Romans sailed in column into the harbour, the Carthaginian
fleet was seen sailing outward. But on a sudden they tacked and bore
down upon the side of the Roman column. Of Claudius' 220 ships, only
thirty escaped.
Tho reckless consul was recalled to Rome by the senate, and ordered to
supersede himself by naming a dictator. With the old insolence of his
family, he named the son of one of Ms own freednien, by name Claudius
Glycias. But the senate set aside the nomination, and themselves appointed
A. Atilius Calatinus, also called Serranus. What became of Claudius we
know not. But he was dead three years after; for a story is preserved, that
at that time his sister insolently expressed a wish that he were still alive,
that he might lose more men, and make the streets less crowded. She was
heavily fined for this speech; and if words deserve punishment, none deserved
it more than hers.
The loss of the fleet of Claudius was not the only disaster of the year.
L. Junius, his plebeian colleague, was less guilt}-, but even more unfortu-
nate. He was convoying a large fleet of ships, freighted with supplies for
the forces at Lilybaeum, when, near Camarina, he was overtaken by a tre-
mendous hurricane, and both the convoy and the convoying squadron
perished. The destruction was so complete, that every single ship was
broken up, and not a plank (says Polybius) was fit to be used again.
Thus by the folly of one consul and the misfortune of the other, the
Romans lost their entire fleet for the third time.. It seemed to them as if
the god of the sea was jealous of these new pretenders to his favour.
These disasters left the Carthaginians once more masters of the sea.
And at the same tune a really great man was appointed to a command in
Sicily. This was Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal. He seems not to have
had many ships or troops at his command; But the skill with which he used
his mear* abundantly shows what might have been done if the government
had tmsfed him more completely. He made continual descents on the coast
of Italy, plundering and alarming. Before long he landed suddenly near
Panormus* and in the face of the Roman commandant seized a hill called
Hercta, which overhung the town, (the same with the modern Monte Pele*
grino). Here he fortified himself; and hence he carried on a continual
predatory warfare against the Romans for the space of three years. After
this, by an equally sudden movement, he made a descjent on Eryx* which
had been taken by the Romans not long before, and surprised it. To this
place he now shifted his quarters, and continued the same harassing attacks.